








OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1959 


(For details see p. 8) 


e Bank debits in Oregon during November were 
14.2 per cent above their November 1958 levels, but 
the totals slipped 2.3 per cent below the levels of 
October 1959. Four of the smaller areas of the state 
showed slight year-to-year declines in bank debits 
but nine areas posted gains. These were led by the 
Portland and the Mid-Willamette Valley areas with 
gains of more than 17 per cent. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry in 
Oregon during November 1959 continued its up- 
ward trend with a 5.3 per cent rise above the No- 
vember 1958 figures. All major sectors of the state’s 
economy shared in the rise as food-and-kindred- 
products-manufacturing led with an employment 
apparent in month-to-month comparisons with total 
state employment falling 1.8 per cent below Oc- 
tober 1959 levels. 


e The index of man-hours in manufacturing 
(1951100) stood at 93.7 for November 1959. 
Although this is lower than the October 1959 re- 
vised standing of 97.6, the current index reflects a 
substantial rise above the November 1958 index 
of 84.6. 


e The average weekly earnings of production 
workers in nonagricultural industry in Oregon dur- 
ing November 1959 were estimated to be $96.75. 
This may be compared with the $96.08 reported for 
October 1959 and the $94.02 estimate for Novem- 
ber 1958. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest during November ad- 
vanced 5 per cent above the average weekly pro- 
duction in November 1958. Current figures were, 
however, 2.6 per cent below October 1959. New 
orders were 6.3 per cent above year-earlier averages 
and 2 per cent above the October 1959 level. The 
file of unfilled orders at the end of November was 
11.3 per cent above its year-earlier level and it was 
also 3.1 per cent above its October 1959 total. End- 
of-the month inventories were 3.2 per cent higher 
than levels in November 1958 and 7.4 per cent 
above the estimates for October 1959. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during November 1959 advanced 57 per cent 
above the levels of November 1958. The totals were 
also fractionally above the October 1959 figures. A 
large portion of the year-to-year gains can be at- 
tributed to heightened nonresidential activity in 
Multnomah County. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), rose 10.6 per cent in October 
1959 relative to October 1958. An increase in crop 
income caused the rise, for there was a slight de- 
cline in livestock receipts. Cumulative 10-month 
totals reveal a 4.2 per cent rise in 1959 income 
above the comparable 1958 total. 
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Oregon's Professional School 
Of Business Administration 
By RICHARD W. LINDHOLM 


Dean, School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Last year I discussed here the responsibility of professional 
schools of business to provide the base in underdeveloped areas for 
the expansion of efficient production and marketing facilities or- 
ganized within the framework of private ownership and control. 
Therefore, | was happy to hear Senator Sherman Cooper from Ken- 
tucky and a former United States Ambasador to India recently 
criticize our current foreign aid program for not doing enough in 
this direction.” 

The Oregon State System of Higher Education, under the active 
leadership of the School of Business Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, has begun to carry out a foreign assistance contract 
with the International Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government and the Economic Development Council of the 
Korean Government. The principal aim of the activities provided 
for under this contract is to do what I discussed in these pages last 
year. The total expenditures under this contract will be about 
$362,000 and 9,900,000 Hwan (the official rate of exchange is 500 
Hwan to the dollar). At present three business administration spe- 
cialists and one economist, headed by Dean Emeritus Dr. Victor 
Morris, are in Korea. Reports on their work will be available later. 

This is an important development and makes Oregon’s School 
of Business Administration a front runner in this vital aspect of 
developing American leadership. It is logical that Oregon, facing 
the Pacific, should provide this leadership. A valuable result of 
this leadership has been to make the University a much better place 
to study if one wishes to prepare for a business career which in- 
cludes foreign operations of American business firms. 


x % 


The purpose of my discussion on this occasion is to explain how 
Oregon’s professional School of Business Administration has been 
carrying forward the adjustments necessary to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions and expectations of the business world. 

Two years ago, while Dr. William C. Jones, Dean of Administra- 
tion at the University, was acting dean of the School, the faculty 
started an examination of the goals and standards which should be 
met by the state’s accredited collegiate school of business. The dis- 
cussions which took place during this period established a broad 
policy position which would raise the academic and research work 
of the School. It was agreed that standards below the highest level 
would place the Oregon college student interested in a career asso- 
ciated with business (production, management, finance, market- 
ing, accounting) at a competitive disadvantage. Also, it was re- 
alized that standards at this level at the School are required to pro- 
vide the base which the Oregon business community must have to 
develop and prosper. 





1R. W. Lindholm, “Schools of Business Have Vital Role in ‘Cold War’ 
Economic Tactics,” Oregon Business Review, Aug. 1958. 
2 World Affairs Week, Nov. 1959, University of Oregon. 
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Last year, to carry out this policy position, three primary 
goals were established: 


(1) to develop a business educational program possess- 
ing an excellence unexcelled by any other university pro- 
gram: 


(2) to expand the graduate program in business to in- 
clude the doctoral degree (D.B.A.), to strengthen the 
master’s degree (M.B.A.), and to offer personal develop- 
ment instruction to non-degree candidates: 


(3) to increase the involvement of the faculty with the 
business community of Oregon by expanding conferences, 
executive development programs, and research interests. 


A substantial portion of this program has been imple- 
mented. Good progress has been made despite severe bud- 
getary deficiencies and an equally severe national shortage 
of qualified university professors in the different business 
specialties. 


I 


Because the establishment of excellence is of utmost im- 
portance and because the problems to be solved in doing 
this are many, this aim will be discussed first. 

Progress towards excellence in university programs is 
largely a combination of a high quality faculty, a well-con- 
ceived course program, and intelligent and highly moti- 
vated students. The School has moved forward on all three 
of these fronts. 


On Tue Facuty Front. Every effort has been made to 
attract stimulating professors who are leaders and schol- 
ars. Our efforts have been successful as a summary of the 
careers of some of the men added to the faculty show. 


Edward F. Beal is the author of a number of articles 
and joint author of a highly successful college textbook 
entitled, The Practice of Collective Bargaining. He has 
carried forward worthwhile consulting and advising for 
the American government, for labor unions, and for in- 
dustrialists. His doctorate is from Cornell University. 


Clyde Browning was for three years a member of the 
research group doing the Chicago Area Transportation 
Study. His doctorate is from the University of Washington. 
He has worked with land use problems in Mexico, the 
Northwest, and urban Chicago. 


Dale Harwood is an accountant and a statistician. His 
doctorate is from the University of Washington and his 
brief career already includes business experience, a schol- 
arly paper before the American Accounting Association, 
and successful conference and consultation experience. 


Thomas G. Johnson is a behavioral psychologist and 


marketing research specialist with a doctorate from the 
University of Chicago. He is another outstanding scholar 
and teacher who is concerned with extending the bounda- 
ries of our knowledge of human behavior, and relating this 
knowledge to business situations. He was formerly assistant 
supervisor of market research for Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. 


Duane Marble is a geographer, mathematician, and 
real estate specialist with a doctorate from the University 
of Washington. He is one of the joint authors of Studies 
o} Highway Development and Geographic Change and a 
number of scholarly papers and articles on related subjects. 


Edward Reed is a practical banking and finance man 
and money market expert with a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is a mature lecturer and writer who 
has written several monographs and articles and has been 
a commercial bank president as well as a professor at a 
leading southern university. He is head of the Department 
of Finance and Business Economics. 


Roy Sampson is an economist and transportation 
specialist with a doctorate from the University of Calli- 
fornia at Berkeley. He has completed a number of very 
worthwhile studies in the area of his specialization. 


Each of these faculty additions and others not described 
at this time are quality additions. Each new faculty ap- 
pointment has substantially raised the quality of work of- 
fered in his specialty. These professors were willing to join 
with us because we are developing a dynamic program and 
because the University offers opportunities for research, 
for intimate intellectual associations with fellow scholars 
and scientists, and for work with excellent students under 
favorable conditions. We were not able to offer outstanding 
salary inducements. We alone of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education could bring together a business fac- 
ulty group of this quality with the quantity of budget funds 
available. This fact should be a portion of all thinking re- 
lated to decisions to develop new state institutions of higher 
education and a proliferation of professional programs. 


On THe CurricuLuM Front. During the curriculum re- 
view period of 1958 and 1959, the faculty began the long 
and often frustrating process of evaluating each course 
offering as well as the entire program of the School of 
Business Administration. This work is now largely com- 
pleted: and when we compare what we have done with 
the results reported last month in the already famous Ford 
Foundation and Carnegie, Inc., studies, we find that in 
many instances we had acted along the new lines recom- 
mended in these studies eighteen months before the studies 
were completed.* In other words, the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Oregon has been in 
the forefront in the development of a professional program 


in business to meet the needs of the rapidly evolving busi- 
ness scene. 


The curriculum review has resulted in the development 
of a fundamental core of courses to be taken by all students 
working for a bachelor’s degree in business. This develop- 
ment avoids the problem of over specialization which 





* Ford Foundation, Higher Education for Business, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Carnegie, Inc., The Education of 
the Business Man, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
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Commonwealth Hall, University of Oregon, Houses a Professional School of Business Administration. 


tended to take place in the past, and it also assures all em- 
ployers of our graduates that the man or woman they em- 
ploy possesses a basic background in production, business 
statistics and mathematics, accounting, management, mar- 
keting, human relations, and business cycles, as well as a 
grounding in a vital business specialization and a broad 
liberal arts background. 

In order to make certain that each student possesses a 
knowledge of a business specialization as well as a broad 
cultural business background, which is so important for 
future professional and personal development, the faculty 
advisers present to their advisees definite, carefully con- 
sidered programs. These are briefly summarized in the 
1959-60 University of Oregon Catalog (pp. 209-221). A 
request to the School is all that is needed to receive as many 
copies as are needed of this section of the University 
Catalog. 

In many cases, the goal of broadening the student's 
understanding and increasing his adaptability is being 
achieved through traditional business courses that have 
been changed to make the knowledge gained by the student 
in the course useful for a long time and in many situations. 
The best way to illustrate this type of development is to 
give an example of a course treating a subject of vital inter- 
est to every businessman, i.e., the seller-buyer relationship. 

The University Catalog for 1959-60 includes this course 
description: 

MPM 442. Principles of Salesmanship. (G) 3 hours. 

Principles and techniques of personal salesmanship; selling 
reactions. From the standpoint of seller and buyer. 
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The Catalog for 1960-61 will include this changed de- 
scription of the course covering this area of knowledge: 


MPM 42. Buying Behavior. (G) 3 hours. 

The consumer is studied in terms of concepts drawn from con- 
temporary behavorial and social science. Principles of per- 
ception, learning, and motivation are discussed. The concepts 
of class and status are considered. Effort is made to understand 
the consumer as an individual in terms of these various ideas. 
Finally, the consumer is studied as a consumer through a 
consideration of the implications of the basic concepts for ad- 
vertising, merchandise display: appearance of retail establish- 
ments; salesmanship: the nature of the relationship between 
buyer and seller. 


There can be little doubt that an understanding of the 
ideas presented in the new MPM 442 will be useful to any- 
one, be he a door-to-door salesman or a person who must 
sell himself only every so often to a new boss. The old 
MPM 442 was a course of techniques that could only be 
useful under certain circumstances and would be of little 
value ten years after the material was presented. The new 
course aims at developing an understanding of the basic 
science underlying the seller-buying relationship. The new 
type of business course we call fundamental and analytical: 
the old type was descriptive. The courses of every school 
of business administration must include both descriptive 
and analytical materials, but the faculty at Oregon is 
agreed that the future career of the business student of 
today will benefit from an increase of fundamental and 
analytical material and a decrease of the descriptive con- 
tent. A businessman who knows why will be able to modify 
his methods to meet changing conditions. A businessman 
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who knows only a few useful techniques and not why they 
are useful finds these adjustments more difficult to make. 
We have changed our curriculum to make certain that a 
graduate from the University of Oregon School of Business 
Administration is the first kind of businessman and not 
the second. 

In order to make certain that all students advance from 
a sound base, every business-preference student develops 
in his freshman and sophomore years a competence in 
written and oral communication, in mathematics and busi- 
ness statistics, and in accounting and economics. These are 
musts for effective adult leadership today, and current 
changes point to their even greater importance when to- 
day’s students fill their adult roles tomorrow. 

This lower division program plus the professional cur- 
riculum changes discussed above make the School’s offer- 
ings sound and stimulating. They will attract intelligent 
and highly motivated students. And they have the effect 
of creating an atmosphere of achievement and purpose so 
necessary for successful career preparation. 

Curriculum revision has also been carried out to increase 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the use of state funds by 
the School of Business Administration. In some instances, 
this has been done by a consolidation of areas; in some, by 
an elimination of minor areas of duplication; and in others, 
by the outright elimination of courses because work of a 
similar nature was being offered in other departments of 
the University or in other institutions of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. The effect of these efforts has 
been to concentrate the work of the faculty in the areas 
where it can be of the greatest assistance to the business 
students and businessmen of the state. 


On THE STUDENT FRONT. The freshman class which in- 
dicated a preference for business this September must be 
rated excellent on many counts. The high school prepara- 
tory work was above average, and many entering students 
had a fine mathematics background, which is so important 
today. Many of the students are not residents of Oregon; 
in fact, there is a considerable sprinkling of foreign stu- 
dents. This increases the cosmopolitan nature of class dis- 
cussions, so useful in our shrinking world. The number of 
pre-business students has increased steadily during the past 
two years and includes a very large portion of the sons 
and daughters of Orezon business leaders. 

A successful start in a business career is assisted by a 
thorough familiarity with the business people and oppor- 
tunities of a student’s home state. The School benefits from 
its over 6,000 alumni in both the Pacific Northwest and 
throughout the country. Ninety-five different business 
firms interviewed last year’s graduates. This year the num. 
ber will be greater. The list of firms reads like a Who’s 
Who of American business. The average number of inter- 
views was four per student. The School was unable to meet 
business demand for above-average graduates. 

All students have a business school faculty adviser who 
works to guide the student’s program and to help him over 
any rough spots he may encounter. The student body is 
large enough (280 students graduated in business last 
year) to assure the stimulation of a number of types of 
competing brains in each business specialty and small 
enough to assure individual attention for each student. 
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Real Estate Institute 
At University of Oregon 


The School of Business Administration of the University 
of Oregon will be host to the Sixth Annual Institute of the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, January 18 to 
30, 1960. Title of the course offered is Real Estate Appraisal 
I. Fundamental theories and principles of appraising urban 
and rural properties will be taught in lectures, field trips, and 
demonstrations. The Institute accepts a satisfactory grade 
in Appraisal I toward credit for the M.A.I. designation. 


Faculty of the Institute will be David L. Montonna, of 
Cape Vincent, New York, and E. T. Compere, Jr., of Abilene, 
Texas. Both have distinguished backgrounds in teaching, real 
estate brokerage, and appraisal. 


The Sixth Annual Institute is sponsored by the School of 
Business Administration in cooperation with The American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, The Oregon Real Estate 
Boards, and the Real Estate Department of the State of Ore- 
gon. 


Professor Clyde E. Browning is coordinator. Requests for 
enrollment and housing may be directed to him at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 











The participants in the degree and non-degree personal 
development graduate programs have included Oregon’s 
most promising business leaders and scholars who are 
carving out distinguished business and research careers. 


Il 


As the designated school for graduate study in business 
administration for the State of Oregon, it is our duty to 
provide a first rate program for students interested in earn- 
ing the Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) de- 
gree and the Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) 
degree. The M.B.A. has been offered for a number of years, 
but it is only within the past several years that it has grown 
into an organized offering with a philosophy and a group 
of specialized courses. The D.B.A. degree was initiated this 
year. 

These two graduate degrees serve quite different pur- 
poses and, usually, quite different students. The M.B.A. 
is a degree for persons purposing to carry forward man- 
agement careers of action. The D.B.A. program is designed 
for persons of outstanding ability who wish to become 
staff specialists in business, teachers, or research workers. 

The M.B.A. is earned in one academic year if the stu- 
dent’s undergraduate work was in business administration 
and in two academic years if the student’s undergraduate 
degree was in engineering or the liberal arts. Persons with 
the M.B.A. degree are in great demand by American in- 
dustrial and mercantile firms, and the schools of business 
administration of the nation have not been able to supply 
the demand. Our program at the School has increased 
about thirty per cent within the past year. 

Additional expansion of the M.B.A. program is neces- 
sary, particularly through University-offered, graduate ex- 
tension work in Portland. Oregon’s School of Business 
Administration is doing everything possible to meet its 
obligations in this regard. The faculty of the School of 
Business Administration has voted unanimously to offer 
an M.B.A. degree in Portland. This M.B.A. program will be 


implemented there as soon as the University’s graduate 
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council approves it and as soon as the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education provides the quite limited budget 
needed to initiate it from the faculty base provided by the 
University of Oregon. Plans are being made to initiate the 
program in the Fall of 1960. 

It is appropriate to emphasize that the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University is the only collegiate 
business program in the state which approaches possessing 
the faculty requirements for a graduate program of ex- 
cellence. The new D.B.A. program is well underway. In 
this first year, we have a sufficient number of doctoral can- 
didates to permit us to offer an organized program. There 
is every likelihood that it will develop into one of the 
larger doctoral programs at the University. 

The need in teaching and industry for holders of the 
D.B.A. degree is very great. The Ford Foundation and 
Carnegie, Inc., studies referred to earlier conclude that a 
serious shortage is just beginning to develop. We are 
straining our energies to the utmost to do our part in 
meeting this education need of the nation and the state. 

The total graduate program in business at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon is good and much better than it was a year 
ago. However, to maintain this quality and to increase it 
while expanding the numbers served entails an increased 
expenditure of money. Our graduate professors are con- 
stantly receiving tempting offers to leave university work 
and enter industry or to join the faculties of other univer- 
sities. Also, according to the Carnegie, Inc., study, expan- 
sion and maintenance of a first-class graduate faculty re- 
quires that work be carried out in “an atmosphere of in- 
quiry and continued exploration which in turn requires 
adequate provision for research, library facilities, research 


materials, and clerical assistance” (pp. 233-34). Along 
with the faculty requirements there is the need for under- 
graduate and graduate student scholarships and research 
grants, Oregon industry has given assistance here, but 
much more needs to be done if the best brains are to be 
brought to bear on business careers. 


Ill 


Business research and involvement in conference work 
does not consist only of faculty analysis of new develop- 
ments and perplexing problems. It is a two-way street. 
Both faculty and business practitioners learn and benefit. 
This interaction expands the general prosperity of Oregon 
and the Pacific Northwest and the effectiveness of collegi- 
ate business teaching in the same area. 

The Ford Foundation study strongly recommends that 
one business school provide a regional center for the de- 
velopment and dissemination of the constantly expanding 
and changing knowledge of business practices (p. 430). 
Our business conferences, and graduate work, are an an- 
swer to this need in the Oregon region. To carry out this 
very important portion of our mandate we have expanded 
our business conference activity fourfold during the past 
year. In addition, our Bureau of Business Research and the 
Forest Industries Management Center have developed in- 
dependent studies aimed at the particular needs of produc- 
tion and marketing in Oregon. 

Faculty research is the basic requirement for the devel- 
opment of advanced and stimulating courses, the organiza- 
tion of a sound curriculum, the offering of real graduate 
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work, and the useful participation of a tax-supported 
school in business conferences and development efforts. 
The Dean of the School of Business Administration of the 
University of North Carolina makes this point in this 
fashion: “There are some very good teachers who do very 
little research. But they are an exception. Good teaching 
and good research go hand in hand. They are mutually re- 
inforcing.’”* 

Our mandate from the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education is clear. Within the past several years the faculty 
of the School have been able to take giant strides toward 
shaping the School’s programs to meet the modern require- 
ments for sound business education at the undergraduate, 
graduate, and business participation level. More funds are 
needed to assure success. Excellency in business education 
is not cheap, but neither are the gains minor that would be 
Oregon's. 





4 Maurice W. Lee, Business and Economic Research, Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959. 





Oregon Business: 


The Outlook for 1960 


By WESLEY C. BALLAINE 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 


The economic outlook for Oregon in 1960 is for a level 
of business activity slightly lower than that of 1959. It is 
possible the Oregon economy may be contracting mildly 
at the same time that the economy of the country as a whole 
is expanding. The reasons for the shift of direction in Ore- 
gon are the probable slackening in the lumber and wood 
products industry and a possible slipping of agricultural 
marketing receipts. Aside from these two major sectors, 
the outlook for business activity is good; this is principally 
because of the high level which will characterize the na- 
tional economy until at least mid-1960 as the result of an 
anticipated large output of the automobile industry and 
heavy expenditures on capital equipment. 

Because 1960 business activity will be a continuation of 
that of 1959, it is worth while to review briefly the past 
year in Oregon. Recovery of Oregon business from the 
1957 downturn was satisfactory. The most readily under- 
stood criterion for appraising the operation of the state’s 
economy is unemployment. The percentage of the Oregon 
labor force that has been unemployed has declined more 
or less consistently since the spring of 1958; and since 
October 1958 it has been lower each month than for the 
same month one year earlier. In October 1959, the most 
recent month for which data are available, the percentage 
of unemployment was 3.2, contrasted to 4.8 per cent in 
October 1958. The actual number of unemployed this Octo- 
ber was 22,700; one year earlier the number was 33,000. 
Employment, on the other hand, was 17,000 greater than 
a year ago. 

The extent of the recovery may be shown by the change 
in the number of employed workers between October 1958 
and October 1959. Total employment in the latter month 
was 678.000, in the former 661,000. There had been a rise 
in the labor force of 8,600 so that the remaining change was 
accounted for by a decrease of unemployment (10,300) 
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and an increase of workers idled because of labor-manage- 
ment disputes (1,200). The high point for the year was 
August (719,000), only slightly under the all-time high 
in August 1956. 

On an October 1958 to October 1959 basis of compari- 
son, the largest increase in workers was in retail trade 
(3,900) , the next largest growth was in finance, insurance, 
and realty (2,500), followed by service (2,500), then gov- 
ernment (2,300, of which 2,100 were state and local work- 
ers), and agriculture (2.100). This discussion of Oregon’s 
economic outlook will devote more attention to the lum- 
ber and wood products industry than to any other although 
the change in its employment was comparatively small (up 
1100, but sawmills off 100). This small increase was not 
typical of the year because up until late autumn sawmill 
operations were running well ahead of a year ago; but by 
October the decline in housing starts, discussed below, had 
begun to affect lumber employment. 

The principal determinants of Oregon business activity 
are those lines of business which rely primarily upon 
sales or funds from outside the state. These are lumber 
and wood products, agriculture, tourism, and construction 
(especially heavy construction which is often financed 
from out-of-state sources). Such activities as retailing, 
wholesaling, banking, personal services, etc., tend to fluc- 
tuate with the basic determinants. The following para- 
graphs will review the present outlook for the basic ac- 
tivities. 

One of two probable soft spots will be the lumber and 
wood products industry. The outlook for this major ac- 
tivity is tied to the number of dwelling units started na- 
tionally and these will almost certainly be lower in 1960 
than in 1959. The relationship is not one of perfect correla- 
tion because dwelling unit construction is relevant only in 
those places where Oregon lumber is sold in considerable 
volume. 

Private housing starts will probably total about 1,330,- 
000 units in 1959, a figure which will approach the 1,352,- 
000 all-time high recorded in 1950. However, the rate at 
which new private housing has been put in place has been 
slipping since April despite the fact that it is still very high 
by any criterion. The extent of this decline can be appre- 
ciated when it is pointed out that the annual rate of new 
private dwelling units starts seasonally adjusted was 1,434.- 
000 in April and has declined slowly since then, reaching 
1,325,000 in September. The drop in housing starts has 
played a part in the weakening of prices in the lumber and 
plywood markets which became apparent during the late 
summer of 1959, 

A principal reason for the decline was a scarcity of mort- 
gage funds, accompanied by rising interest rates; this is a 
condition which will probably continue through at least 
the first half of 1960, although the level of interest rates 
will probably stabilize early in the new year. The sharply 
increasing volume of capital expenditures throughout the 
United States and active business generally will mean 
strong competition for investment funds during most of 
1960, and the result will be high interest rates in com- 
parison with the past two years. Housing starts are vul- 
nerable to climbing interest rates, 

The drop in housing starts probably will not exceed 13 
or 14 per cent, so that the 1960 starts should be about 
1,150,000. There are many reasons why the decline will 
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not be as sharp as that following the 1955 boom. The prob- 
able increase in the ceiling for interest rates on FHA in- 
sured loans is one, the heavy inflow of funds to savings and 
loan associations is another, and the rise in the rate of 
family formation is a third. 


A second point of weakness in the Oregon economy in 
1960 may be in agricultural receipts. Again, the decline, if 
it occurs, will not be serious, probably less than that of lum- 
ber and wood products. 


The most recent figures of cash receipts for farm market- 
ings in Oregon are for the first nine months of 1959, and 
are $310 million contrasted to $300 million for the same 
period last year. The increase was entirely accounted for 
by receipts for crops ($162 million in 1959, $147 million 
in 1958), as livestock receipts declined modestly ($149 
million, down from $153 million). The factors involved 
in changes in cash receipts from agricultural marketings 
are numerous and the unit price of what is sold is often 
overshadowed by the vagaries of nature.’ At the present 
time, however, it appears that livestock (hogs and beef) 
prices will continue to drift lower. The prices of crops will 
probably not alter greatly in the aggregate, although there 
will be considerable shifting of prices of individual crops. 

The third ranking’ determinant of the level of business 
activity is tourism (non-Oregonians spending their money 
in Oregon). This year saw a new record set for the amount 
of spending from this source; the estimate by the Oregon 
State Highway Department is 19 per cent above 1958. 
There were more tourists in 1959 who, on the average, 
spent more money in the state and stayed slightly longer. 
The expectations are for 1960 to be an excellent tourist 
year, perhaps even surpassing 1959. 

The amount of new heavy construction begun during the 
first eleven months of 1959 insures a continued high level 
of activity in that field during 1960. Some of the individual 
industrial projects that are either under way or for which 
plans are well advanced are listed to give an idea of the 
sort of expansion that will be taking place. The Portland 
Commission of Public Docks awarded a $2,249,400 con- 
tract for a new bulk cargo pier. Work on a new $400,000 
plywood sheathing plant at Sweet Home has begun; 
Crown-Zellerbach has announced plans for a sawmill near 
St. Helens and a $4,500,000 expansion at its West Linn 
pulp and paper mill; construction on a new twenty-story 
Hilton hotel begins in January. A number of new state 
buildings are either under construction or soon to be bid 
upon; several are dormitories and classroom buildings at 
units of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. A 
$2,000,000 expansion to increase output of a rocket fuel 
ingredient has been announced by Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corporation; also contemplated are a $1,250,000 expan- 
sion of the Astoria Plywood Corporation; a doubling of 
the size of the Georgia-Pacfic pulp and paper mill at To- 
ledo; a $1,200,000 expansion of Tektronix at Beaverton: 
the construction, at a cost of $500,000, of the first vinyl 
acetate plant in the West by the Pacific Carbide and Alloys 
Company; a $590,000 expansion of the Miller Products 
Company (manufacturers of farm and garden chemicals) ; 
a new $5,000,000 paper mill at North Bend. In addition to 





1 Cf., Elvera Horrell, “Oregon Agriculture in 1959,” Oregon Bus- 
iness Review, Oct. 1959, pp. 4-5. 
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all these projects of expansion there will be a rebuilding of 
downtown Roseburg in 1960. 

Lumber, agriculture, tourism, and major construction 
are considered the basic determinants of business activity 
in the state because they bring funds into Oregon which 
are spent and re-spent locally. In certain theoretical discus- 
sions, this relationship is called the foreign trade multi- 
plier. 

Much other business, however, actually is based upon 
conditions outside the state so that a brief résumé of the 
national outlook should also be included. 

There appears to be considerable reason to believe that 
the present upswing will peak in the latter part of 1960 or 
early in 1961. This will be followed by a downswing which 
will probably last about a year. Thus, 1960 should be a 
better year than 1959, nationally. The strong elements will 
be heavy expenditures for investment in capital goods and 
a good year for automobile manufacturers. In addition, 
there will probably be a further inventory build-up, at 
least during the first half of 1960. The more important ele- 
ments that will tend to limit expansion are the labor situ- 
ation (especially in steel and the railroads) ; high interest 
rates and “tight money ;” and a possible curtailment of de- 
fense expenditures. The limiting factors at the present time 
appear to be much weaker than those leading to expansion. 
A year from now this may no longer be true. 

To summarize the outlook for Oregon: of the basic de- 
terminants of the level of business in the state, lumber and 
wood products probably will be lower in 1960 than in 
1959; agricultural income will be about the same or slight- 
ly lower, construction will be about the same, and tourism 
may well be up. The economy of Oregon will be bolstered 
by a prosperous United States. 





Seminar Series for 1960 


An important portion of the School of Business Admin- 
istration program of education and research is the series 
of seminars open to faculty, businessmen, and graduate 
students. All meetings will be held at 4:00 p.m. in the Erb 
Memorial Student Union on the University of Oregon cam- 
pus. Listed below are the scheduled speakers, their topics, 
and the date for each. A cordial invitation is given to any 
interested person to attend and participate in the discus- 
sions. 

January 11. M. F. Moss, Assistant Professor of Account- 
ing, University of Oregon. “Return on Investment.” 
February 8. W. D. Ricutns, Associate Professor of Mar- 

keting, University of Oregon. “Historical and Philo- 

sophical Tests for the Validity of Normative Theory.” 
March 14. Joun L. WALLEN, Director of Human Rela- 
tions and Development Group, Tektronix, Inc., Portland. 

“The Psychologist and Organizational Problems.” 
April 11. W. C. Batiarne, Professor of Business Econom- 

ics, University of Oregon. “Why Economic Theory has 

Contributed Little to the Controversy over Taxation and 

Conservation of Privately Owned Timber.” 

May 9. R. J. Sampson, Assistant Professor of Transporta- 
tion, University of Oregon. “Obstacles to Railroad Con- 
solidation: an Introspective Deductive Hypothesis.” 


December 1959 
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Barerncorpr, Davin A. Shiverin’ Timbers: Variations in Lumber 
Production. Jan., 7. 


BALLAINE, Westey C. Oregon Employment and Income Changes 
Since 1958. Sept., 5. 


Oregon Business Outlook for 1960. Dec., 5. 





CAMPBELL, Rorert. The Oregon Economy Today: A Survey by 
Congressional Districts. Jan., 1. 

Economic and Business Publications. Nov., 3. 

Federal Reserve Bank Reviews Current Business Conditions. Aug., 4. 

Foreign Trade Interests in the State of Oregon. Nov., 5. 

Gace, Daniet D. The Passing of the Packard Car: A Business Case 
History. Apr., 1. 

Horrecy, Ervera. Oregon Agriculture in 1959. Oct., 4. 

LinDHOLM, Ricuarp W. Oregon’s Professional School of Business 
Administration. Dec., 1. 

Macy, C. Warp. Supplementing the Property Tax in Local Govern- 
ment Finance. Sept., 1. 

Marsie, Duane F. Effect of Highway Improvement On Urban Re- 
tail Locations. Oct., 1. 

Martint, M. Has. Lane County Revenues from Commercial For- 
est Lands. May, 4. 

MIKESELL, RaymMonp F. The European Economic Community: An 
Opportunity for U. S. Business. June, 1. 

Moss, Morton F. Profit Control Through Rate of Return on In- 
vestment. Nov., 1. 

Oregon Bank Deposits. Feb., 5. 

Oregon State Timber Harvest. Feb., 5. 

Perrerson, Arno L. Averaging Income to Achieve a More Equitable 
Income Tax. Mar., 4. 

—_———_——-New Provisions in 1958 Federal Income-Tax Law Re- 
viewed. Feb., 4. 

Real Estate Institute at University of Oregon. Dec., 4. 

Rrep, Epwarp W. Federal and State Measures for Financial Aid to 
Small Business. May, 1. 

Ropert, Wituram J. Limited Partnership in Oregon: Advantages 
and Problems. Aug., 1. 

Seminar Series for 1960. Dec., 7. 

Sona, Joun W. The Role of Schools of Business in Electronic Data 
Processing. July, 1. 

Statistical Review, Oregon. Jan., 1, 5, 6; Feb., 1, 5,6; Mar., 1, 5, 6; 
Apr., 1, 3, 6; May, 1, 5, 6; June 1, 5, 6; July 1, 5, 6; Aug., 1, 
5,6; Sept., 1, 5,6; Oct., 1,5,6; Nov., 1, 5,6; Dec., 1, 8. 

Studies in Business Administration Reprint Series. Oct., 5. 

Substantial Improvement in Labor Market Reported. June, 4. 

University and the Business Community. Jan., 3; Mar., 3; Apr., 3; 
May, 3; June, 5; July, 3; Aug., 3; Sept., 5. 

Warton, Scott D. The Value of Business History for Business Ad- 
ministration. Mar., 1. 


Watson, Donatp A. The Port of Portland: A Major Factor in the 
Economy of Oregon. Feb., 1. 





Next Month. The Review is pleased to announce another 
of Professor O. K. Burrell’s delightful excursions into unex- 
plored bypaths: Footnotes to a History of Banking in Oregon. 





Erratum. For 514% read 5% in last equation in column 2, page 
3, Oregon Business Review, Nov. 1959. 





Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in nineteen 
daily newspapers in Oregon totaled 626,517 column inches in Novem- 
ber 1959, an increase of 3.6 per cent over November 1958. 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is reported 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. The 
latest figures follow: 


duction workers. The index is made by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search from data supplied by the State Department of Employment. 
Figures apply only to personnel engaged in direct manufacturing; 
sales, office, and general administrative employees are excluded. No 
adjustment for seasonal variation has been made (1951100). The 
most recent reading for Oregon includes November 1959. 


1958 1959 1958 


Tan. 72.1 79.1 July 87.9 
Feb. — * 79.3 Aug. 97.3 
Mar. ~ Jan 83.3 Sept. 95.6 
Apr. . 75.2 87.2 Oct. 92.4 
May 81.0 90.3 Nov. 
June 90.0 98.6 Dec. 


Nov. 1959 
76,400 
21,300 
50,400 


148,000 


Oct. 1959 
77,900 


Nov. 1958 
72,400 

24,500 16,600 

49,900 45,100 


—— —_— oe —— 


152,300 134,100 


23,700 
76,300 


Lumber & Wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


1959 


100.2 
107.5 
102.9 
97.6 
84.6 93.7 
82.9 


Total Manufacturing 


25,200 
80,100 


28,000 
80,100 

92,500 92,300 90,100 
151,200 154,600 148,600 


—_—_-—_—__ —. —_— e-—-—_ 


349,000 355,000 338,700 


Contract construction 
Ketail trade 
Government 

Other nonmanufacturing 


Total Nonmanufacturing 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 498,000 507 ,300 472,800 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketing. The cumulative receipts 
from the sale of farm produce were $351,605,000 for the first 10 
months of 1959. This is a gain of 4.2 per cent over the 1958 cumula- 
tive total of $337,513,000 for 10 months. The following table shows 
the monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars. 


Lumber. The figures below were reported by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 
Nov.1959 Oct. 1959 Nov. 1958 
161,848 166,218 154,206 
150,004 146,992 141,172 
570,964 553,664 512,961 
971,058 904,012 940,610 


Average weekly production 


1958 


$35,193 
23,976 
24,275 
19,722 
22,306 
29,637 


1959 


$33,479 July 
21,901 Aug. 
24,117 
21,693 
19,148 
31,614 


1958 
$38,912 
19.509 
56,667 
37,316 
33,314 
29,740 


1959 
$45,194 
51,956 
61,247 
41,256 


—_——_— 


Average weekly orders 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial pro- June 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “business activity.”” Each month the Bureau of Business Research collects data on bank debits from 187 banks and branches. 


—_—_—_— 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting Nov. 


Nov. 1959 
compared with 
Oct. 1959 Nov. 1958 


Debits 
1959 


Debits 
Oct 1959 


Debits 
Nov. 1958 


Oregon 2.115.023.442 .165,.827,.886  $1,850,932.357 +14.2 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia Counties) 
Mid-Columbia Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill Counties) 


1 356,549,447 


257 .937 ,734 


»378,221,540 1,151,127 ,367 +17.8 


North Oregon Coast ( lillamook, Ciatsop, Lincoln Counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Coos, Lane Counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine Counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler Counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow Counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jeflerson Counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake Counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker. Grant, Wallowa, Union Counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malleur Counties) 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are 


33,367,175 


174,961,683 


86,960,706 
32,328,368 
35,158,323 
33,835,814 
39,560,934 
32,966,205 
31,391.053 


255,747,734 
36,021,319 
192,741,519 
96,510,993 
33,639,209 
36,629,375 
33,140,340 
46,551,553 
30,493,558 
25.930.746 


220,045,290 
33,957 ,020 
160,243,347 
87 105,367 
28,724,063 
32,382,695 
31,681,909 
10,709,149 
35,302 364 
29.653 .786 


a report of PLANS rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for the lapse of time 


+17.2 
— 1.7 
+ 9.2 
— 0.1 
+12.5 
+ 8.6 


between the 


issuing of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local gov- 


ernments. 


New 
Residential 


Nov. 1959 


New Non- 
Residential 
Nov. 1959 


{dditions 
Alterations 
& Repairs 


Nov. 1959 


T otals 


Nov. 1959 


T otals 
Oct. 1959 


T otals 
Nov. 1958 


Albany $ 
Baker 

Beaverton 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 


74.818 S 2 000 s 
27,000 18,500 

534,063 5,400 

19,800 150 

16,525 15,916 

109,000 85,1400 
291,510 114,250 
Grants Pass 36,000 700 
Hillsboro 225,150 15,000 8,500 
Klamath Falls 55,500 37,100 13,925 
La Grande .256 150 
McMinnville : a ee 000 160 23,950 
Medford 317,300 179,240 34,311 
Milwaukie 025 
North Bend 26.934 23,807 
Pendleton 500 29,000 
Portland 2,277.65 1,708,755 
11,950 
16,270 
28,407 
9.000 
35,800 
62,160 


6,807 
9.100 
5,300 
33,554 
10,533 
19,600 
28,960 
9.300 


83,625 76,800 
54,600 27,540 
544,763 165,770 
83,804 121,305 
132,°74 272,341 
214,000 271,600 
134,720 672,467 
16,000 101,400 
248,650 255,660 
106,525 146,770 
16,706 548,626 
64,110 309,450 
530,851 285,646 
16.025 
157,541 


251,700 
86,250 
145,935 
92,210 
102,996 
231,050 
307,495 
88,550 
38,797 
81,200 
1,900 
102,850 
348,075 
205,675 
89,405 
48,980 
4,592,745 
28,910 
250,627 
65,590 
89.674 
384,695 
42,805 


Eugene 


6,800 
15,450 
1,140,260 
191,066 
72,975 
15,913 
31,300 
16,000 
3,680 


18,092 
84,950 144,475 
5.126.665 3.410.965 
240,766 393,569 
243,145 519,824 
66,840 13,519 
85,300 32,175 
284,300 519,661 
119,116 29,422 


Roseburg 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 
Clackamas County 


15,000 
232,500 
Douglas County 53,276 


Lane County 

Marion County 
Multnomah County 

113 Other Communities 


Totals 


157,569 
173,850 
,413,753 
739,013 


$7,943,162 


38,748 
270,250 
3,256,740 
621,942 


$6,616,945 $2 


56,203 
32,775 
104,650 


275,780 


,197,142 


552,520 
776,875 
1,775,143 
1,636,735 


——_ —_—— SC 


$16,757,249 


1,916,183 

571,609 
3,658,117 
1,550,975 


$16,486,211 


454,657 
542,750 
1,111,826 
882,725 





$10,670,072 
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